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AMERICAN "FUR COMPANY’S FACTORY, LAKE SUPERIOR, 


Ar the commencement of the present year, when frosts and 
snow reminded us of the warmth and comfort of fur clothing, 
we gave a brief account of the rise, progress, and general 
management of the Canadian fur-trade, and at the same time 
romised to recur again to the subject. No time can per- 
ps be more appropriate for so doing than the present, and 
we shall therefore again direct the reader’s attention to the 
wilds of America. In the former Supplement, we found it 
convenient to confine our details almost wholly to those 
enterprises, which were set on foot by the Canadians; from 
the time when the “courreurs des bois” traded with the 
Indians, down to the flourishing career of the “ North-West 
Company.” We shall now notice the proceedings of Com- 
panies whose chief depéts were respectively northward and 
southward of the above; viz., the “ Hupson’s Bay Com- 
Pany,” and three or four which have been established in 
the United States. 


Section IL. 


Rise or tHE Hupson’s Bay Company.—Exptorina Expe- 
DITIONS.—HEARNE’S JOURNEY TO THE NoRTHERN OCEAN.— 
DrEr-HUNTING IN THE AMERICAN W1Lps.—ConTEsTS 
BETWEEN THE NortrH-West anp Hvupson’s Bay Compa- 
NIES.—JUNCTION OF THE TWO CoMPANIES.—DISCOVERIES 
or Messrs, Dreasz anD SIMPSON. 


A glance at a map of North America will show the relative 
as of Hudson’s Bay and the Canadian Lakes. The 

y lies considerably northward of the whole of the lakes, 
and is entered from the Atlantic, by way of Hudson’s Straits, 
northward of Labrador. It was named after the English 
navigator who discovered it, and was explored by different 
persons, in the vain hope of discovering a passage thence to 
the Pacific Ocean. But although these projects were un- 


successful, the accounts brought-home regarding the rich 
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furs of these regions, excited the attention of one Grosseleig, 
an enterprising individual, who undertook a voyage to sur- 
vey the country, and laid before the French Government a 
proposal for a commercial settlement upon the coast. The 
ministry however rejected it as visionary ; and Grosseleig, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr. Montagu the English 
resident at Paris, was introduced to Prince Rupert, who, 
struck by the — advantages of the project, eager] 
peeneiens it. By his interest .with Charles the Second, 

rince Rupert obtained the grant of a ship commanded by 
Captain Zachariah Gillam, who sailed with Grosseleig in 
1668; and penetrating to the extreme southern point of 
Hudson’s Bay, erected Fort Charles on the bank of Rupert 
river. 

In the-succeeding year Prince Rupert, with seventeen 
other persons, were incorporated into a Company, and ob- 
tained an exclusive right to establish settlements and carry 
on trade in Hudson’s . Their charter recites, that these 
adventurers, having at their own great cost undertaken an 
expedition to Hudson’s Bay, in order to discover a new pas- 
sage into the South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, mine- 
rals, and other commodities, and having made such disco- 
veries as encouraged them to proceed in their design, his 
Majesty granted to them and their heirs, under the name of 
“the Governor and Company of Adventurers toning into 
Hudson’s Bay,” the power of holding and alienating lands, 
and the sole right of trade in Hudson’s Strait, and the 
territories upon its coasts. They were authorized to fit 
out ships of war, to erect forts, make reprisals, and send 
home all English subjects entering the bay without their 
license, and to declare war and make peace with any prince 
or people not Christian. In the infancy of the establish- 
ment, these powers were deemed more nominal than real, 
but they gradually rendered the Company very powerful. 
Experience has shown that the obtaining of furs has been 
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the main, and almost the sole, source of the Company’s 
strength; but it'was at first expected that a valuable pro- 
perty én ‘min ant “ghef oe, Nay es might ro 
from the exertions of t € Company. Hence 
thes - 2) not only omer id fiutohes” © forts,” or 
trading posts established in the Indian country westward 
and southward of Hudson’s Bay, but expeditions were des- 
patched into remoter regions, to ascertain the real nature of 
the country. These expeditions, while they have furnished 
conspicuous incidents in the Company’s history, have at the 


same time most powerfully aided in the exploration of’ 


the northern coasts of America, and in the settlement 
of many important problems relating to the “north-west 
passage.” ; 

A search for copper was one of the earliest proceedings of 
the Company, independent of their fur-trading. ‘The natives 
who range over the large tract of land lying north-west of 
Hudson’s Bay, having repeatedly brought to the Company’s 
factories samples of copper, many of the Company’s servants 
conjectured that the copper was found not ‘far from their 
settlements; and as the Indians stated that the mines were 
not very distant from a large river, it was generally sup- 
posed that this river must empty itself into Hudson’s Bay. 
At length in the year 1719, an expedition, consisting of two 
vessels under the command of Mr. Knight, was sent out 
from England, with orders to explore Hudson’s Bay with a 
view 5p tater this | any mineral rich 
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P 
In 1742, and’ in 1746, expeditions were fitted out 
by the Company, fy Sploring the north-west regions, 
the dis 


having for one obje¢ scovery of a passage into the Pa- 
cific; but without success. At length in 1768 an event 
occurred which led to the daring expedition of Samuel 
Hearne. Some Indians who came to trade at Prince Wil- 
liam’s Fort, brought further accounts of a “ grand river,” as 
it was called, and also several pieces of copper, as samples of 
the produce of a mine near it. This induced the Company 
to send out an enterprising man, to trace the river to its 
mouth, when he had once encountered it in any part of its 
course, to make achart of the district he might walk 
through, and to observe well the nature of the country. 
Hearne was chosen for this purpose, as being a man of great 
hardihood and sagacity, bred in the employment of the 
Company, and possessed of a sufficient knowledge of the 
elemeiits of science to understaiid the general charatter of 
the country and its features, : 

Hearne set off fron: Hudson’s Bay on the 6th November, 
1769, accompanied by two Englishmen and ten Indians. 
He was provided with ammunition for two years, some 
necessary iron instruments, a few knives, tobacco, and other 
useful articles. His wardrobe was simple enough; con- 
sisting of the clothes he wore, one spare coat, as much cloth 
as would make two or three pairs of Indian stockings, and a 
blanket for his bed. No sooner, however, did the expedi- 
tion penetrate a little way into the country, than the Indians 
roe treacherous and left him, thus obliging him to find 

is way back again fo the fort. : 

After making new and more careful arrangements, Hearne 
set off again with a new party in February of the following 
year, 1770, and made a second journey, which proved more 
disastrous than the first. He was plundered of everything 
by some Indians whom he met; and after enduring almost 
incredible hardships, he returned once more to the fort in 
November, after an absence of eight months. Nothing 
daunted by what he had undergone, he again offered his 
services; and on the 7th of December set off on that expe- 
dition which, from the light it threw on the geography of 
the northern parts of America; has gained for him so much 
renown, and which took him away from the dwellings of 
civilized man for more than eighteen months. We feel it 
necessary, in detailing the proceedings of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to notice an enterprise so remarkable as this; 
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but the adventures ‘partake too much of the character of 
Arctic exploration to demand more than‘a slight notice here, 
At the earnes#} mendation of an pp a 
singular as it may appear, co > several’ Tidian 
women should lool tae’ party: and he had n? caiise to 
regret this arrangement. ‘The reasons which the chief gaye 
for this suggestion were these:—“In an expedition of this 
kind, when all the men are 80 heavily laden, that they can 
neither hunt nor travel to any considerable distance, in case 
they meet with success in hunting, who is to carry the 
produce of their labour? Women were made for labour; 
one of them can carry or haul as much as two men can do, 
They also pitch our tents, make and mend our clothing, 
and in fact there is no such thing as travelling any consider. 
able distance, or for any length of time, in this country 
without them; and yet, though they do everything, they 
are maintained at a trifling expense ; for, as they always act 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce time is 
sufficient for their subsistence.” Jas 

As deer-skins form part of the traffic of the fur-hunters 


p nodé C ' 


or twer 
‘Widening e 
sometini ™m 
of brush-wood rans the path frequented 
When all things a éd, the Indi 
on some eminence, commanding ‘ ct Of thi 4 
the moment any deer are seen going that way, the © 
encampment, men, women, and children, steal under cover 
of the wood till they get behind them. They then show 
themselves in the open ground, and drawing up in the form 
of a crescent, advance shouting. The deer, finding them- 
selves pursued, and at the same time, imagining the rows of 
bushy poles to be people stationed to prevent their passing 
on either side, run straight forward till they get into the 
pound. The Indians instantly close in, block up the en- 
trance, and whilst the women and children run round the 
outside to prevent the deer from breaking, or leaping the 
the fence, the men enter with their speats and ‘bows, and 
speedily despatch such as are caught in the-snares or are run- 
hing loose. Buffaloes are entrapped in a way almost pre- 
cisely similar, as is related by ‘Sir John Franklin in’ the 
narrative of his journéy to the Arctic Ocean through ‘the 
fur-hunting régions. _ : ~~ 
With respect to the result of Hearne’s journey, 
state that. he reached the “Coppermine River,” respecting 
which so much had been said, on the 14th of July, after 
about seven months’ foot travelling, diversified by all those 
incidents which ‘such a mode of travelling, and in sucha 
country, are likely to producé. “He first saw the river near 
its mouth, and ascertained the important fact that the 
stream empties itself into an ocean, the existence of which, 
northward of America, haf‘neVer before been’ clearly proved. 
As tothe much vaunted copper-mines, Héarne found that 
they were nothing more than chaotic masses of rock and 
gravel, rent by an earthquake‘or some other convulsion into 
numerous fissures, exhibiting here and there very sparing 
specimens of copper-ore, wholly unworthy of the trouble of 
collection, even in a more favourable locality. : 
While these enterprises were going on on the part of the 
Company’s agents, the traffic in furs continued uninter- 
ruptedly, though fluctuating in extent according to cireum- 
stances. The mode of traffic was nearly analogous to that 
ursued by the “ North-West Company,” described ‘in the 
ast paper. The Hudson’s Bay Company had a chief station 
in the western shore of the bay, at which thie affaits with 
the Company in London were managed; and from this sta- 
tion as a centre, others were gradually established’ to the 
west, north-west, and south-west of it. Many of these were 
situated at a vast distance from the parent station, and were 
inhabited by a few agents who carried on barter with the 
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Indians, giving them for their furs such articles as were 
most likely to be serviceable to the rude and simple 
natives. £ . 

The company did not extend their operations to the 
Canadian regions until after a long period. But by degrees 
they came in contact with the “ voyageurs” and “ courreurs 
des bois,” who had their grand depot at the head of Lake 
Superior; and then ensued much contest and rivalry be- 
tween them. The company established several forts, such 
as Prince of Wales’s Fort, Churchill Fort, Fort Nelson, and 
Fort Albany, most of which were on the southern and west- 
ern shores of Hudson’s Bay, and which were garrisoned by 
a sufficient number of men for ordinary purposes; but 
in May, 1782, the French Canadians took and destroyed 
these forts and settlements, which the company considered 
as a loss equal to half a million sterling. Notwith- 
standing this misfortune, a very steady and lucrative 
business was carried on; but still there continued to be 
an irregular trade effected by the Canadians, in the 
territory which (nominally at least) belonged to the 
company. 

At length the “ North-West Company” was established, 
by which the supremacy of the older company was seriously 
interfered with. We have in the former paper described the 
remarkable and energetic system followed by the infant com- 
pany, and we may now state, that this system had the effect 
of driving the other company from many of their trading 
posts. The “ North-Westers,” as they were generally 
called, at first established posts adjacent to most of those 
owned by the rival company in the interior country, and 
afterwards secured some of these posts wholly to themselves 
by dint of superior energy and perseverance. By the 

ear 1809, the North-Westers had numerous trading esta- 
Plishments at Athabasca, Peace River, the Slave Lake, 
New Caledonia, St. Columbia, &c., to none of which did 
the Hudson’s Bay Company attempt to follow them. By 

these means the North, West Company became undisputed 

masters of the interior country, leaving to the Hudson’s Bay 

emEey the traffic with the natives nearer to Hudson’s 
ay. 

Thus matters continued for a dozen years longer, that is, 
from about 1809'to 1821. The old company, from their long 
connexion with the country, and from the charter, which 
gave to their proceedings a certain appearance of legality, had 
many advantages over the younger association, But the 
latter more than made amends for the deficiency by their 
indefatigable industry. But this keen rivalship produced a 
multitude of evils, both to the companies and 40 the 
Indians. Each company had to keep an extra number of men 
in their employment, to collect the skins during winter ; for 
everything depended upon who should get first among the 
Indians. The hunters, having obtained, either from the 
one or the other of these companies, a considerable pay- 
ment in advance upon the success of their hunting exertions, 
were often strongly tempted to break through their engage- 
ments, by the statements and artifices of rival agents. The 
Indians, themselves often deceived, became deceivers in their 
turn; and not unfrequently, after having incurred a heavy 
debt at one trading post, they would move off to another, 
and pursue a similar plan. In some cases mutual agree- 
ments were entered into by both companies, to put a stop 
to these nefarious proceedings; but such treaties were no 
sooner made than they were indirectly violated by the zeal 
and cupidity of individual agents; so. that they proved fertile 
subjects for disputes and differences, which were more than 
once decided by force of arms. 

At length these matters extended to such a point, that 
the agents of the one company would attack and murder 
those of the rival firm, in the depths of the American 
wilderness ; and these accumulated evils threatened ulti- 
mately to destroy both companies, and ruin the fur-trade 
altogether. Both parties, therefore, perceived that it would 
be for their interest to come to some amicable understand- 
ing. In 1821 they both combined and became one united 
company; and it has been stated as the result, that they 
have not only done more business than when separated, but 
have reaped larger gains. From that time to the present, 
the united company has possessed the most complete and 
undisputed nse of the fur-trade, in the regions north- 
ward and north-westward of the Canadian lakes. ; 

In Captain Franklin’s celebrated voyages to the Arctic Sea, 
through the northern regions of America, he was accom- 
panied by some of the Canadian voyageurs who had been 
accustomed to these regions, and was greatly aided by the 
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period the Hudson’s Bay Company (by which the unite 
company is generally known) have taken Still more deci- 
sive steps to advance our knowledge of the geography of 
these sterile regions. It will be remembered by those who 
have attended to the progress of Arctic discovery, that 
Franklin explored the northern coast of America from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, to a spot (* Franklin’s 
farthest,”) three or four hundred miles distant ; and that at 
the very same time Beechey proceeded eastward from Behr- 
ing’s Strait, till he came within a distance of less than two 
hundred miles of the same spot. To explore this space of 
two hundred miles became a project of much interest ; and 
it was successfully effected in. 1837, by Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson, two enterprising individuals in the service of, and 
fitted out for this expedition by, the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In the summer of the following year, the same gentlemen 
made an endeavour to connect the discoveries of Franklin 
with those in a more eastern position ; and succeeded in 
discovering a considerable extent of sea and sea-coast. In 
1839, the same two enterprising men succeeded in effecting 
that which has been aimed at for three centuries, viz., 
showing that a passage exists from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, northward of America. They were able to connect 
the discoveries of Franklin with those of Back, which had 
already rendered pretty certain the route eastward of Back’s 
River. It is true that the existence of open sea from Back’s 
River to the Atlantic has not been actually proved; but 
those who know the subject best have now no doubt on 
the matter ; and Messrs. Simpson and Dease, following out 
the exploration of Beechey and Franklin, have clearly ae 
that there is open sea, (that is, an ocean, however much 
blocked up with ice) front Back’s River to the Pacific. 

It is right that these expeditions should be mentioned 
here ; for they have been planned by, and executed at the 
expense of, the Hudson’s Bay Company, by whom the 
results have been communicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society. It is pleasant to see a commercial body thus con- 
tributing to the advancement of science, a course whiclt 
must win for the company a considerable share of respect. 


Section II. 

Rist of tHe Fur-Trape in tHe Pacrric.—Coor’s Voy- 
AGES.—Privatrk ADVENTURES.—RvusstAN-AMERICAN FUR 
Company.—OverRLAND Journeys oF Caprarn CARVER 
AND Srr ALExanDER MAcKenz1eE.—Carrain Gray pis- 
COVERS THE Cotomsra River. 


We have now arrived at that part of our subject where 
it becomes necessary to direct our attention towards a 
somewhat different part of the North American continent. 
It will be remembered that in our former article we econ- 
fined our attention to the “ North-West Company,” making 
that the groundwork for a general description of the mode 
of conducting the traffic between the Europeans and the 
native Indians, In the present paper we have detailed 
the more prominent points in the history of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. But we have next to state that several 
other companies have been at different times established, 
having for their scene of action a portion of America 
enerally southward of that to which our notice has been 
itherto directed. To understand some of the changes 
in these companies it will be desirable to bear in mind 
these two historical facts: that Canada, which former 
belonged to the French, was transferred to the English in 
1763; and that the United States, which formerly belonged 
to England, became independent in 1776. 

During Captain Cook’s last voyage to the Pacific, he 
opened a néw source of wealth to future navigators, by 
trading for valuable furs on the north-west coast of America. 
The first vessel which engaged in this new branch of trade 
was equipped by some gentlemen in China. It wasa brig o. 
60 tons = and navigated by 20 men, commanded by 
Captain James Hanna. She arrived at Nootka Sound, on 
the American coast, in August, 1785. Soon after her arrival, 
the natives, whom Captain Cook had left unacquainted with 
the use of fire-arms, tempted probably by the diminutive 
size of the vessel, and the small number of the crew, 
attempted to board her in open day ; but they were repulsed: 
Captain Hanna’s conduct on this occasion appears to 
have been very pina: he cured such of the Indians 
as were wounded ; an unreserved confidence took place ; 
they traded fairly and peacably ; and after having procured 
a valuable cargo of furs, Captain Hanna departed homeward 
a month or two afterwards. 





advice and assistance of the fur companies, At a later 


In the following year, 1786, Hanna sailed again to 
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Nootka Sound, arriving there in the month of August. He 
traced the coast from thence as far as 53° north latitude, and 
carried ona lucrative trade with the natives, principally for sea- 
otter skins. The same year another vessel, commanded by 
Captain Peters, started from Macao on a similar enterprise ; 
but it was never afterwards heard of, and is supposed to 
have been lost. In India, too, the spirit of speculation 
became similarly excited. Two oe vessels were 
fitted out at Bombay, in 1786, under the direction of Mr. 
Strange, who was himself a principal owner. They pro- 
ceeded in company from the Malabar coast to Batavia; 
passed through the Straits of Macassar, where one of the 
vessels ran upon a reef, and was obliged to haul ashore at 
Borneo for repairs. From thence they steered eastward of 
the Palaos Islands, and arrived at Nootka at the end of 
June. From Nootka, where yer left the Surgeon’s Mate 
to learn the language, and to collect skins by the time of 
their intended return, they proceeded to explore the adja- 
cent parts of the coast ; but it does not appear that the 
expedition succeeded in advancing the fur-trade to any great 
extent. 
Without noticing the proceedings of an expedition des- 
atched from Bengal, and another from Ostend, we may 
riefly sketch the voyage of the King George and the Queen 
Charlotte, commanded by Captains Portlock and Dixon. 
These vessels were fitted out by a society of gentlemen in 
England, who obtained a privilege to trade to the north- 
west coast of America. These vessels sailed from England 
in the beginning of September, 1785, touched at the Falk- 
land Islands, and the Sandwich Islands, and arrived at 
Cook’s River, on the American coast, in the month of 
August. From thence, after collecting a few furs, they 
steered, at the end of September, to Prince William’s Sound, 
intending to winter there; but they were forced by the 
weather to winter in some other place. The storms and 
bad weather accompanied them till they arrived off Nootka 
Sound; when they were so near the shore that a canoe 
came off to them; but though thus near accomplishing their 

urpose, a fresh storm came on, and obliged them finally te 
om away to the Sandwich Islands, where they remained 
during the winter. On the following year they returned to 
the coast, and made numerous geographical discoveries. 
They discovered Queen Charlotte’s Islands, at a part of the 
coast supposed to be not more than eight hundred miles 
distant from the westernmost station of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The two ships remained in those parts till they 
had collected full cargoes of valuable furs, which they sold 
in China. 

Such was the excitement produced by the profits accru- 
ing from the trade thus laid open, that by the year 1792, 
no fewer than twenty-one vessels, under different flags, were 
plying along the north-west coast of America, and trading 
with the natives. The traffic was a remarkable one; for 
almost the only kind of fur sought for was that of the sea- 
otter, and almost the only customers the Chinese, who gave 
such enormous prices as to attract all the dealers thither. 
The greater part of these trading ships were American, and 
owned by Boston merchants. They generally remained on 
the coast and about the adjacent seas for two years, carrying 
on as wandering and adventurous a commerce on the water, 
as did the traders and the “trappers” on land. Their trade 
extended along the whole coast, from California to the high 
northern latitudes. They would run in near shore, anchor, 
and wait for the natives to come off in their canoes with 
peltries, (undressed furs.) When the trade was exhausted 
at one place, they would weigh anchor,and set off to another. 
In this way they would pass thé summer; and when 
autumn came on they were accustomed to depart to the 
Sandwich Islands, and winter in some friendly and plenti- 
ful harbour. In the following year they would resume 
their summer trade, commencing at California and proceed- 
ing north; and, having in the course of two seasons collected 
a sufficient cargo of peltries, would make the best of their 
way to China. 

e people, however, who entered most effectively and 
extensively into the fur-trade of the Pacific were the 
Russians. Considerable success having attended certain 
Russian voyages to the Aleutian Islands, and along the 
north-western shore of North America, in the middle of the 
last century, two Russian mercantile houses, of the names 
of Schelikoff and Galikoff, projected, in 1785, the formation 
of a regular company, to encourage the fur-trade in those 
regions, under the denomination of the “ Russian-American 
Fur Company.” Schelikoff himself, the head of one of the 
establishments, was the commander of all their early expe- 
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ditions. They ereeted forts for the protection of a chain 
of factories on most of the islands, and induced a number of 
respectable merchants to join in their extensive and lucra. 
tive adventures at the expense of the natives, from whom 
they did not fail to take every opportunity of wresting the 
staple produce of the district. Many cruelties became by 
degrees charged against them: and the Emperor Paul wag 
upon the eve of suppressing the asssociation altogether; 
when the company pledged itself, through its active agent 
M. von Resanoff, to’adopt more regular proceedings. In 
1799 it was formally established with considerable privi- 
leges, and incorporated with a capital of two hendiedl and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling. The sovereignty of that 
part of the American continent along the coast of which 
the posts had been established was claimed by the Russian 
Crown, on the plea that the land had been discovered and 
occupied by its subjects. As China was the grand mart for 
the furs collected in these quarters, the Russians had the 
advantage over their competitors in the trade. The latter 
had to take their peltries to Canton, which, however, was 
a mere receiving mart, from whence they had to be dis- 
tributed over the interior of the empire and sent to the 
northern parts, where there was the chief consump- 
tion. The Russians, on the contrary, carried their 
furs by a shorter voyage directly to the northern paris 
of the Chinese Empire; thus being able to sell them to 
the Chinese at a cheaper price by saving the expense of 
earriage. 

As we shall not, perhaps, have occasion again to refer to 
the Russian-American Fur Company, we may make a few 
more observations thereon ‘in this part of our subject. The 
company obtained, successsively, the patronage of the Empe- 
rors Alexander and Nicholas ; and the state minister, Roman- 
zoff, introduced many useful changes in its constitution. The 
condition of the fur-collectors of the company is said, how- 
ever, to be still miserably wretched, and only to be exceeded 
by that of the oppressed natives, who are in turn their slaves. 
The company’s ner yaneront are at Moscow ; and the furs ob- 
tained are chiefly sold at three great fairs, viz., at Kiachta, in 
China, for the Chinese trade ; at Nishnei Novogorod, between 
Moscow and Casan, ‘for the Russian trade; and at Leipsic 
for the general European trade. 

While Russia was thus consolidating and systemizing her 
fur-trading operations on the north-western coast of America, 
other parties were directing their attention to a portion of 
the coast further southward. As early as the year 1763, 
shortly after the cession of Canada to the English, Captain 
Jonathan Carver, who had been in the British provincial 
army, projected a journey across the continent, from the 
Canadian lakes to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. His 
objects were to ascertain the breadth of the continent at its 
broadest part, and to determine on some place on the sheres 
of the Pacific, where government might establish a pest to 
facilitate the discovery of a north-west passage: he: also 
thought that a settlement on this extremity of America 
would disclose new sources of trade, promote many useful 
discoveries, and open a more direct communication with the 
English settiements in Asia. This enterprising man was 
twice baffled in individual efforts to accomplish this journey. 
On athird attempt he was joined by Richard Whitwort. 
who had wealth enough to engage a band of fifty or sixty 
hardy adventurers to accompany them. The Indians of the 
western regions of America had been often heard to speak 
of a great river, called by them the “ Oregon,” or the “river 
of the west,” which flowed into the Pacific, and it was one 
= of Carver’s plan to endeavour to reach this river. Un- 

ortunately, however, the breaking out of the American 


revolution put an end to the scheme, just as he had obtained 
the sanction of the government ; and he does not appear to 
have made another attempt. 

Carver’s want of success damped but did not extinguish 
the enterprise of others in the same quarter. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, one of the most energetic and talented of the 


“ Nor- Westers,” undertook a perilous journey across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific, which he reached in 1793. He suc- 
ceeded in tracing a river very nearly to its mouth at the 
Pacific, and thought this to be the Oregon; but it was after- 
wards found that the anxiously-sought river lay two hun- 
dred miles farther south. Mackenzie afterwards su; 

the policy of opening an intercourse between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and forming regular establishments through 
the interior, and at both extremes, as well as along the coasts 
and islands. By this means, he argued, the entire com- 
mand of the fur-trade of North America might be obtained 
from latitude 48° to the Pole,—excepting that portion held 
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he Russians; for as to the American adventurers who had 
pA ed part of ‘the traffic along the north-west coast, they 
would soon disappear before a well-regulated trade. A 
scheme of this kind, however, was too vast and hazardous 
for individual enterprise ; it could only be undertaken by 
a company, under the sanetion and protecton of a Govern- 
ment ; and as there might be a clashing of interests between 
the Hudson’s Bay and the North-West Companies, the one 
holding by right of charter, the other by right of possession, 
he proposed that the two companies should coalesce in 
this great undertaking. The long-cherished jealousies of 
these two companies, however, were too deep and strong to 
allow them to listen to such counsel. The project fell to 
the ground, and, as we have before stated, it was not till the 
year 1821 that the two great companies joined interests. 
That which was unsuccessfully attempted by Captain 
Carver and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, was achieved by Cap- 
tain Gray, of Boston. He was the first European who could 
give, from personal knowledge, any account of the great 
Oregon river of the Indians. In the year 1792, while ex- 
ploring the north-west coast on a fur-dealing expedition, in 
the ship Colombia, he discovered the mouth of a large river, 
in latitude 46° 19 north. Entering it with some diffi- 
culty, on account of sand-banks and breakers, he came to 
anchor;in a spacious bay. A boat was well-manned, and 
sent on shore to a village on the beach ; but all the inhabit- 
ants fled, excepting the aged and infirm, The kind manner 
in which they were treated, and the — given to them, 
gradually lured back the others, and a friendly intercourse 
took place. The natives had never before seen a ship or a 
white man. When they had first descried the Colombia, 
they had supposed it a floating island; then some monster 
of the deep; but when they saw the boat coming towards 
the shore, with human beings on board, they considered them 
cannibals sent by the great spirit to ravage the country and 
devour the inhabitants. Captain Gray did not ascend the 
river further than the bay in question, which continues to 
bear his name. After putting to sea, he fell in with the 
celebrated navigator Vancouver, and informed him of his 
discovery, furnishing him at the same time with a chart of 
the river, Vancouver visited the river; and his lieutenant, 
Broughton, explored it by the aid of Captain Gray’s chart; 
ascending it upwards of one hundred miles, until within view 
of a snowy mountain, to which he gave the name of Mount 
Hood, which it still retains. The river itself was named after 
the ship which first anchored at its mouth, the Colombia or 
Columbia, and this is the name by which it is generally 
designated ; the Indian name of Oregon being much less fre- 
quently applied. Intelligent geographers at the present day 
express a well-founded regret, at the custom which disco- 
verers have adopted of discarding the names applied by the 
natives of a country, and substituting others; the abori- 
ginal names are often highly significant, and might throw 
much light on the construction of language, and the affini- 
ties between different nations and races. 


Section III. 


New Fur Companies in tHE Centrat Disrricts.—Mackt- 
naw Fur Company.—Mr. Astor’s Prosects.—AMERICAN 
Fur Company.—Soutu-Wesr Company, ESTABLISHED BY 
Mr. AsToR, AND BROKEN UP BY THE War oF 1812, 
—Expepition or Messrs, Lewis anD CLARKE To THE 
Pactric. 


Before we proceed to detail the manner in which it was 
proposed to take advantage of the fur-trading facilities of 
the Colombia river, it may be well to advert to a few matters 
relating to the fur trade in the older or more eastern regions 
of America. The great success of the North-West Company, 
towards the latter part of the last century, stimulated to 
further enterprise in the immense regions of Central North 
America. The traffic of that company lay principally in 
the high northern latitudes; while there were immense 
regions to the south and west, known to abound with valu- 
able furs, but which as yet had been but little explored by 
the fur-traders. A new association of British merchants, 
connected more or less with Canada, was therefore formed, 
to prosecute the trade in these two directions. They esta- 
blished their chief factory at a place called by the Indian 
name of Michilimackinac, situated near the junction of the 
three great Canadian Lakes of Superior, Michigan, and 
Huron. The association, by a convenient abbreviation of 
the name, called themselves the “Mackinaw Fur Com any.” 
While the “ Nor-westers” continued to traffic in the ex- 
treme northern regions, this new company sent forth their 
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boats by Green Bay, Fox River, and Wisconsin River, to 
the mighty Mississippi, and down that stream to all its tri- 
butary rivers. They hoped in time to extend their explo- 
ration down the whole western side of the United States’ 
territory. 

These various enterprises gave some uneasiness to the 
government of the United States. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, by which the States threw off the supremacy 
of England, had severed the connexion between them; and 
the existence of a British Fur Company on the very con- 
fines of, and even within the American territory, gave rise 
to a wish to have an American establishment likewise. For 
this purpose the American government, in 1796, sent out 
agents to establish rival trading houses on the frontier; so 
as to supply the wants of the Indians, to link their interests 
and feelings with those of the people of the United States, 
and to divert the fur-trade into their own channel. This 
experiment, however, appears to have been unsuccessful ; for 
the dull patronage of government was found to be no match 
for the keen activity of private enterprise. 

A private individual, Mr. John Jacob Astor, took up the 
matter with singular energy and spirit, and his proceedings 
constitute one of the most remarkable episodes in the his- 
tory of the fur-trade. This gentleman was born of 
humble parents at a small village in Germany; and after 
remaining in obscurity in his native town, and afterwards 
in London, went to America to “seek his fortune.” He 
commenced buying and selling such commodities as his 
limited means placed within his reach; and afterwards em- 
barked his little stock in dealing in furs, at New York. 
His first venture was a successful one, and from that time 
he continued in one career till he became one.of the most 
wealthy merchants in America. He brought to the task, 
persevering industry, rigid economy, and strict integrity ; to 
which he added, as Mr. Washington ay» ae panes ex- 
presses it, “an aspiring spirit that always looked upwards; 
a genius bold, fertile, and expansive; a sagacity quick to 
grasp and convert every circumstance to its advantage; and 
a singular and never-wavering confidence of signal success.” 
For some considerable time after the American revolution, 
Mr. Astor was accustomed to purchase his furs from the 
North-West Company in Canada, and send them principally 
to London for sale; making annual journeys to Montreal for 
that purpose. 

A treaty between Great Britain and the United States, in 
1795, provided that the military posts, occupied by the 
British within the territorial limits of the United States, 
should be surrendered. Accordingly, Oswego, Niagara, 
Detroit, Michilimackinac, and other posts on the American 
side of the Lakes, were given up. An opening was thus 
made for American merchants to trade on the confines of 
Canada, and within the territories of the United States. In 
this direction Mr. Astor, some few years afterwards, em- 
barked some of his now largely accumulated capital; but 
he soon found that the Mackinaw Company f gpoeraen power 
and influence too great for him to contend against, they 
having engrossed most of the trade within the American 
frontier, although not strictly in aecordance with the spirit 
of the treaty between the two governments. 

Under these circumstances, and knowing it to be the wish 
of the American government that the fur-trade within its 
boundaries should be in the hands of American citizens, 
Mr. Astor offered, if aided and protected by government, to 
turn the whole of that trade into American channels. He 
was so far countenanced by the government, as to obtain, in 
1809, a charter, incorporating a yr 4 under the name 
of the “ American Fur Company,” with a capital of one 
million of dollars, with the privilege of increasing it to two 
millions. The whole of the capital was subscribed by Astor 
himself! Indeed he constituted the company in his own 
person ; but, with a sagacious policy, he preferred having 
the name and influence of a board of directors to support 
his proceedings, rather than carry on his enterprises as an 
individual. 

Astor’s first step had relation to the Mackinaw Company. 
As this company still continued its rivalry, and as the trade 
in that quarter would not advantageously admit of compe- 
tition, he made a new arrangement in 1811, by which, in 
conjunction with certain partners of the North-West Com- 

any, and other persons engaged in the fur-trade, he 
eee out the Mackinaw Company, and merged that and 
the American Company intoa new Association, known and 
recognised by the American Government as the “ SourH- 
West Company.” By this arrangement, Mr. Astor became 
proprietor of one half of the Indian establishments and goods 
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which the Mackinaw Company had possessea within the 
territory of the Indian country in the United States; and 
it was understood that the whole was to be surrendered into 
nis hands at the expiration of five years, on condition that 
the American Company would not trade within the British 
dominions. What might have been the success of this 
commercial association, if the war of 1812 had not broken 
out between the two countries, cannot now be known, but 
this war occasioned the dissolution of the company, composed 
as it was of persons, and interests, and establishments in the 
two rival countries. 

For a few years previous to the war just alluded to, 


events of a very remarkable kind were occurring in the | 
fur districts bordering on the Pacific; and to these we | 


must now revert. 

The discovery of the Colombia by Captain Gray, led the 
American Government to seek to establish a communication 
with that remote river, both as an opening for the prosecu- 
tion of the fur-trade in that quarter, and as a means of 
inquiring into the condition of the Indians on the banks 
of the Missouri. Accordingly in 1804, Messrs. Lewis and 
Clarke were despatched on a very venturous expedition, and 
succeeded in effecting, what had been tried before by Cap- 
tain Carver, but had been accomplished only by Mackenzie, 
viz., the journey overland from the European states on the 
eastern side of America to the Pacific. These gentlemen 
departed from the United States to the northern parts of 
the Mississippi, thence to its great feeder the Missouri, and 
all up the fatter to the Rocky Mountains, a lofty ridge 
which divides the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, from 
those which flow into the Pacific. Having crossed these 
mountains, they came to and explored the upper parts of 
the Colombia river, and followed the stream down to its 
mouth, where their countryman Captain Gray had anchored 
about twelve months before. Here they passed the winter, 
and returned across the mountains in the following spring. 
The reports published by them of their expedition demon- 
strated the practicability of establishing a line of com- 
munication across the continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

We have seen how energetically Mr. Astor tried to esta- 
blish an American Fur-trading Association in the interior 
regions of America; and we shall now see how his fertile 
mind was prompted to form projects in reference to the new 
field laid open by the researches of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke. 
Mr. Washington Irving, the eminent American writer, was 
in later years a friend of Mr. Astor’s, and wrote an account 
of that gentleman’s proceedings in reference to the fur-trade ; 
from this source, and from the narrative of Mr. Ross Cox; 
who joined in one of the fur-hunting expeditions, we shall 
chiefly draw our rapid sketch of Mr. Astor's proceedings, 


Section IV. 


Rist or rue Pacrric Fur Company.—Mzr. Astor’s Negorra- 
TIONS WITH THE Rvusstan GovERNMENT.—U NSUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATION WITH THE Nortu-West Company.—Expr- 
piTions BY Sea AND Lanp.—EstTaBLISHMENT AND SprEDY 
DownFaLt or “ Asrorta.”—SuBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS OF 
THe Fur Companies,—ConcLuDiné OspsERVATIONS, 


It wasafter the publication'of Lewis and Clarke’s tesearches, 
that the ided presented itself to the mind of Mt. Astor, of 
grasping, with his individual hand, the great enterprise 
of a Pacific Fir Conipatiy, whicli for years had been coi- 
templated by powerful associations aid governments. For 
some time he revolved the idea in his mind, gradually ex- 
tending and maturing liis plans, as his means of executing 
them augmented. The main feature of his scheme was, to 
establish a line of trading posts along the Missouri and 
Colombia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to be esta- 
blished the chief trading-house or mart. Inferior posts were 
to be established in the interior, and on all the ttibutary 
streams of the Colombia to trade with the Indias: these 
posts would draw their supplies from the main establish- 
ment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. Coasting 
craft were to be built and fitted out, also at the mouth of 
the Colombia, to trade at favourable seasons all along the 
north-west coast, andjreturn with the proceeds of their voy- 
ages to the great emporium, at the Colombia. This all the 
Indian trade, both of the interior and the coast, would con- 
verge to this point. 

Thus far, as to the relations between the creat station and 
the subordinate establishments. To maintain a communi- 
cation between the Colombia and the United States, where 








the owners of the project would reside, a ship was to be 
sent annually from New York to the Colombia. This would 
take reinforcements, supplies, and merchandize suited to the 
traffic; and would then take on board the furs collected 
during the preceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the 
proceeds in the rich merchandize of China, and return thus 
freighted to New York. ' 

It will be seen that the provisions of this plan involved 
many striking differences from those of the Atlantic Com. 
panies. Instead of making the principal fort near Hudson's 
Bay, as the Hudson’s Bay Company did, or at Fort Wil. 
liam at the extremity of Lake Superior, as the North-West 
Company did, or at Fort Michilimackinac at the junction of 
the Lakes, as the Mackinaw Company did, and proceeding 
thence westward, Mr. Astor’s plan involved the feature of 


| making the chief fort at the shore of the Pacific itself, and 
| making all the more eastern forts subservient to it. Ag; 
| however, in thus extending the American trade along the 


coast to the northward, it might be brought into the vici- 
nity of the Russian Fur Company, and produce a hostile 
rivalry, it was part of the plan of Mr. Astor to conciliate 


| the good will of that Company by the most amicable and 


beneficial arrangements. 

The Russian establishment was chiefly dependent for its 
supplies upon transient trading vessels from the United 
States; but these vessels were often of more detriment than 
advantage to the company ; since, being owned by private 
adventurers or casual yoyagers, who cared only for present 
profit, and had no interest in the permanent prosperity of 
the trade, they were reckless in their dealings with the 
natives, and made no scruple of supplying them with fire- 
arms. In this way several fierce tribes, in the vicinity of 
the Russian posts, or within the range of their trading 
excursions, were furnished with deadly means of warfare, 
and rendered troublesome and dangerous neighbours. The 
Russian Government had made repeated representations to 
that of the United States, of these malpractices on the part 
of its citizens, and urged to have this traffic in arms pro- 
hibited ; but as it did not infringe any municipal law, the 
American Government could not interfere. Yet still it 
regarded with some solicitude a traffic, which, if persisted 
in, might give offence to so powerful a country as Russia; 
and in this dilemma applied to Mr. Astor, as one conversant 
with this branch of trade, for information that might point 
out a remedy for the evil. 

Mr. Astor thence thought that he might advance his own 
plan, and win the good offices both of his own government 
and that of Russia, by some such plan as the following. 
He conceived the idea of supplying the Russian establish- 
ment regularly, by means of the annual ~ that should 
visit the settlement at the mouth of the Colombia; by 
which means the casual vessels would be excluded from 
those parts of the coast where their malpractices had been 
so injurious to the Russians. 

The whole of this vast scheme did Mr. Astor work out in 
the privacy of his own thouglits, before he ventured to 
announce it to any one. He appears to have been actuated 
by something more than mere motives of individual profit ; 
he aspired to that honourable fame which is awarded to 
men of similar scope of mind, who by their great commercial 
enterprises have enriched nations, peopled newly-found 
lands, and extended the bounds of civilization... He .con- 
sidered his projected establishment .at the mouth of the 
Colombia as the emporium to an immense commerce ; as a 
colony that would form the germ of extended civilization; 
and that would carry American influence across the Rocky 
— - dnd spread it along the shores of the Pacific 

cean. 

As Mr. Astor, by the magnitude of his commercial and 
financial affairs, and his general vigour and talent, had 
become a conspicuous. citizen of the United States, and in 
communion and correspondence with leading statesmen, he 
communicated his plans to President Jefferson, and solicited 
the countenance of government. In a reply to this com- 
munication, Jefferson stated that he considered as a great 
public acquisition “the commencement of a settlement on 
that point of the western coast of America, and looked for- 
ward with gratification to the time when its descendants 


should have spread themselves through the whole length of ~ 


that coast, covering it with free and independent Americans, 
unconnected with us but by the ties of blood and interest.” 
The government joined with Mr. Jefferson in warm appro- 
bation of the plan, and held out assurance of every protec- 
tion that could with consistency be afforded. 

Thus encouraged, Mr, Astor prepared to carry his scheme 
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into prompt execution. He had, however, some stron, 

competition to apprehend and guard against. The powerfu 

North-West Company had pushed one or two advanced 
trading posts beyond the Rocky Mountains, in a tract of 
country visited by Mackenzie in his overland journey, and 
lying between the mouth of the Colombia and the Russian 
territory. Had the North-West Company persisted in 
extending their trade in that quarter, their competition 
might have interfered seriously with Mr. Astor’s plans, 
and have led to those evils which had proved so detrimental 
under similar circumstances in Canada. 

Under these circumstances Mr, Astor divulged his plans 
to the North-West Company, and proposed to entrust them 
to the extent of one-third, in the trade thus to be opened. 
Some correspondence and negotiation ensued. The com- 
pany were aware of the advantages which would be 
possessed by Mr. Astor, should he be able to carry his 
scheme into effect ; but they had been led to anticipate a 
monopoly of the trade beyond the mountains, and were 
loth to share it with an individual who had already proved 
a formidable, competitor in the Atlantic trade. They 
hoped, too, by a timely move, to secure a station at the 
mouth of the Colombia before Mr. Astor would be able to 
put his plans into operation ; and, that key to the internal 
trade once in their possession, the whole surrounding 
country would be,at their command. After some negoti- 
ation and delay; therefore, they declined the proposition 
that had been made to them; but they subsequently des- 
patched a party to the mouth of the Colombia, to. establish 
a post there before any expedition sent out by Mr. Astor 
could arrive. ‘This was certainly a deviation from the 
honourable course of fair commerce. 

Mr. Astor, finding his overtures rejected, proceeded fear- 

lessly to execute his enterprise in the face of the whole 
power of the North-West Company. He looked with con- 
fidence to the ultimate success of his plan, as soon as his 
main establishment was once planted at the mouth of the 
Colombia. He proceeded with all diligence to procure 
proper agents and coadjutors, habituated to the Indian trade 
and to the life of the Wilderness. Among the clerks of the 
North-West. Company were several of great capacity and 
experience, who had served out their probationary terms, 
but. who had not been promoted; and of these three 
accepted the overtures of Mr. Astor. 
, All these arrangements occupied many years in bringing 
to a working form, so that it was not till June, 1810, that 
articles of agreement were signed by Mr. Astor, with those 
who were willing to form the nucleus of a company, to be 
¢alled the.“ Paciric Fur Company.” According to the 
terms of the company, Mr. Astor was to be at the head, 
and to manage the affairs of the company at New York. 
He was to furnish vessels, goods, provisions, arms, ammu- 
nition, and all other requisites, at cost price, to an extent 
not exceeding four hundred thousand dollars. He was to 
receive half the entire profits of the company, and the 
other half was to be divided among the other partners, A 
general, meeting of the company was to be held annually at 
the Colombia River, for the investigation and regulation 
of its affairs. The association, if successful, was to continue 
for twenty years; but otherwise might be dissolved in five 
vears. Mr. Astor was to bear all losses for the first five 
years. The other partners were to exert their whole per- 
sonal energies in the north-west regions of America, and 
gave this as a substitute for capital, in the joint-stock of the 
company. 

This remarkable scheme was forthwith put in operation, 
under difficulties of a most trying and diverse character. 
Two expeditions were planned ; one by sea, to carry out 
the people, stores, ammunition, and merchandize, requisite 
for establishing a fortified trading post at the mouth 
of the Colombia River; the other by land, to proceed 
ap the Missouri and across the Rocky Mountains to the 
same. point, exploring a line of communication across the 
Continent, and noting the places where interior trading 
posts might be established. e shall speak first of the sea 
expedition. 

A fine vessel called the Tonquin, of 290 tons burden, was 
provided. Besides the captain and crew of twenty men, 
the Tonquin carried out four of the partners of the com- 
pany, twelve clerks, (whose office was somewhat similar to 
that of a cadet or writer in the E. I. C’s. service,) several 
artisans, and thirteen Canadian “ voyageurs.” The ship 
also carried an assortment of merchandize for trading with 
the natives, together with the frame of a schooner to be em- 
ployed in the coasting trade. Seeds also were provided for 
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the cultivation of the soil; and nothing was neglected for 
the necessary supply of the establishment. 

After many difficulties, in which Mr. Astor was in some 
respects p =f ointed as to the Voyageurs, and the North- 
Westers, the ‘Tonquin set sail on the 10th September, 1810. 
No sooner had they left the land, than disagreements arose 
between Captain Thorn, the commander of the vessel, and 
the partners of thé company ; they considering that he was 
merely engaged to convey them to the Pacific, and he con- 
ceiving that he was lord and master in the ship, ,. Hence 
bickerings and violent altercations occurred during the 
whole voyage. On the 4th December, they touched at 
the Falkland Isles, doubled Cape Horn on the 25th, and 
came to the Sandwich Islands on the 11th February, 1811, 
where they. remained, seventeen, days. Setting sail again, 
they arrived at the mouth of the Colombia river, on the 
22nd March. so dites the vives, gid i: 

After proceeding some distance gp ie river, 4 aecing 
occasionally with the Indians. on either shore, ee founde 
their fort or parent establishment, to which they,gave the 
name, of Astoria; in compliment to the enterp man, 
who had set the project on foot,. The partners gaye them- 
selves certain tasks to perform; some to remain, at the 
station and open. eanemaianication, with. the natives; some to 


roceed far into the interior, to. establish subordinate posts, 
Pry Rees 4 the He reaeis alohe Hao Eye Soast 
for the, establishing .of further enterprises. The ill-fated 


vessel sailed from Astoria on the 5th o lune, with twenty- 
three persons on beard, all of whom were murdered, and 
the ship destroyed, by a hostile party of natives encountered 
on the coast. 

During the remainder of the year 1811, the little band at 
Astoria, discouraged by the loss of their friends in the Ton- 
quin, and hearing nothing of the overland party; passed 
their time as well as they could, establishing posts.in various 
parts and opening a trade with the natives, Thus they 
wintered ; and the year 1812 came upon themi before they 
had news of the land expedition. , 

This expedition had been placed by Mr. Astor under 
ihe direction of Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of integrity and 
talent, who proceeded to make the necessary arrangements 
for their journey. Mr. Hunt repaired to Montreal, in July; 
1810, to procure the requisites for the. expedition. He en- 
gaged Canadian voyagers, bought a large canoe fitted for 
the ascent of the American rivers, and provided. the arms} 
provisions, and other. necessaries, Mr. Hunt proved to be 
unequal to many of the tricks and mancetivres to which he 
was subjected in his progress through Canada, being rather 
a gentlemanly man, than a rough traveller. He; however, 
succeeded in reaching by the end of the month, the tradin 
post of Michilimackinac, at the confluence of the pia 
lakes. Here he found it necessary—or rather he was per- 
suaded by others—to augment his party to sixty, with 
whom he set off from the lakes on the 12th of August. 

The course of the expedition was, from the Lakes to the 
Mississippi, from thence to St. Louis, where the Missouri 
joins it, and up the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, 
The party arrived at St. Louis on the 3rd_of September, and 
there they found that a number of fur-traders Had joined 
themselves into a Company, under the name of the “Missouri 
Fur Company.” This circumstance does not seem to have 
been known at the time to Mr. Astor, and gave rise to most 
vexatious annoyances to Mr. Hunt. The company eiiticed 
away some of his men, threw difficulties in the way of his 
dealings at St. Louis, and gave him all sorts of false infor- 
mation as to the nature of the route from thence to the 
Rocky Mountains. The nuiiierous delays were such as to 
prevent him from reaching the Rocky Mountains that year ; 
but to avoid the expense of wintering at St. Louis, Mr. 
Hunt determined to pusli up the Missouri as far as possible 
to some point above the settlements, where game was plen- 
tiful, and where his whole party could be aubeiabed by 
hunting, until the breaking up of tlie ite in the spring 
should permit them to resume their voyage. ‘ 

In October, 1810, they started on the Missouri, and by 
November 16th, arrived at a spot which they selected for 
their winter quarters. After a winter of very chequered 
events, the party broke up theit encamipments aiid pro- 
ceeced up the Missouri. What they suffered in this journey 
by the upsetting of their canoes, the attacks of the natives, 
the opposition of the agents of the Missouri Company, and 
the varying features of the country through which they 
passed, Mr. Washington Irving has deseribed with great 
vividness. It must suffice here to say, that after expending 
the summer in ascending the Missouri, the adventurers 
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found it ‘necessary to abandon their boats and nearly all 
their luggage, and proceed from the Rocky Mountains to 
Astoria on foot. They spent the winter among the moun- 
tains, suffering almost every kind of privation which hunger, 
cold, and sickness could induce. At length in February, 
1812, they reached Astoria, after having been absent from 
New York twenty months, and after the Astorians (if we 
may use the term) had suffered the loss of the ship. 

When the two expeditions had thus far proceeded, and 
the various partners and agents joined, various plans were 
formed for prosecuting trade in the adjacent regions, Mean- 
while Mr. Astor, who had heard nothing of either expe- 
dition, but who concluded that both had arrived at Colombia 
safely, sent a second ship, the Beaver, in 1811, fully pro- 
vided with everything requisite. Accordingly the shi 
sailed in October, and after wintering at the Sandwich 
Islands, arrived at the Colombia in May, 1812. 

Thus reinforced, the Astorians proceeded with vigour, 
trading with the natives, and collecting a considerable 
stock of valuable furs. Meanwhile Mr. Astor had been 
actively engaged making arrangements with the Russian 
Company respecting their mutual proceedings, and had sent 
out a third ship, the Lark, to Astoria. The war between 
England and America, however, which broke out about this 
time, put a stop to all these proceedings; for the North- 
West Company were encouraged by the Canadian Autho- 
rities to oppose the American fur-traders; and a British 
ship of war sailed to the mouth of the Colombia, iook pos- 
session of the fort, and effectually put an end to the esta- 
blishment. Some of the adventurers returned to New York 
by sea, some overland by way of the Missouri, some remained 
as trappers and fur-hunters in the Wilderness, and some 
died from the privations which they had undergone. What 
the losses of- Mr. Astor may have amounted to, is not stated, 
but they must have been enormous. 

On the termination of the war, the posts on the Colombia 
were rendered back to the United States, in whose posses- 





sion they have since legally remained, although there is to 
the present time some disagreement as to the relative | 
boundaries of the two territories in these regions. But | 
although the posts were nominally restored to the United 
States, yet the North-West Company, whose agents had | 
purchased the whole stock and property of the Astorians at | 
a very low sum, continued to traffic along the entire course 
of the Colombia, in spite of the warnings of the Americans | 
that the river was not longer politically open to them. 
After the junction of the North-West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies, increased efforts were made to retain the traffic | 








beyond the Rocky Mountains ; and it is said that they have — 
succeeded in keeping the Americans out of that share of © 
the traffic which seems fairly to have been their due. The ~ 
“ Pacific Company,” established by Mr. Astor, failed, fromthe = 
causes which we have narrated; and the “ Missouri Com- ~ 
pany” seems also to have fallen to nothing. The “American 
Fur Company,” which arose from an amalgamation of 
two or three older companies near the Canadian Lakes, 
still exists, and carries on a considerable trade in the © 
central regions of America, though inferior, we believe, to 
the powerful union of the Hudson’s Bay and the North- 
West Companies. The American Company commands the 
great Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and has introduced 
steam-boats on these rivers, for the conveyance of the furs 
and the commodities for which they are bartered. 

Independent of the great companies, two minor ones, 
called, from the names of their projectors, Ashley’s and 
Bonneville’s, have been formed on the western coast; so — 
that every part of the American continent westward of the 
Rocky Mountains is now ransacked for furs, northward by 
the Russian Company, then by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and southward by the minor companies. Besides these 
companies, a number of individuals “ trap” and “ hunt” for 
themselves, in various parts of the American continent. 

We are not aware that there are any fur companies, 
except those connected with North America. There are 
fur-bearing animals captured in Russia, in South America, 
and in other countries; but these enterprises partake more 
of an individual than of a joint-stock eharacter. By far 
the largest portion of all the furs obtained in America find 
their way to London, either directly through the agency of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, or by commercial dealings on 
the part of other parties. From London large quantities 
are purchased by the merchants of Leipsic, who in their 
turn distribute the furs over the continent of Europe. 

The following reasons have been’ assigned why, if the 
taste for wearing furs should continue, the supply must 
necessarily decline. “ The advanced state of geographical 
science shows that no new (extensive) countries remain to 
be explored. In North America the animals are slowl 
decreasing, from the persevering efforts and the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter practised by the hunters, and by the a ri 

riation tothe uses of man of those forests and rivers which 
cove afforded them food and protection. They recede with 
the aborigines before the tide of civilization; but a dimi- 


| nished supply will remain in the mountains and uncultivated 
| tracts of this aud other countries, if the avidity of the 


hunter can be restrained within proper limitations.” 


END OF THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 
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